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“  Education  is  the  only  interest  worthy  the  deep,  controlling 
anxiety  of  the  thoughtful  man.” —  Wendell  Philips. 


Mr.  President  and  Trustees,  Members  of  the 
Facuety  and  Aeumni,  Students  and  Assembeed 
Friends  : 

My  grateful  acknowledgments  should  be  made  for 
the  highly  prized  distinction  conferred  on  me  by  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  worthy  President  and  Trustees  of  Union 
University  to  address  you  as  its  Honorary  Chancellor. 

And  I  value  greatly  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  so 
cultured  an  audience,  of  such  far  reaching  influence  and 
power,  some  thoughts  which  keep  rankling  in  my  mind 
and  which  I  believe  must  have  already  engaged  your  at¬ 
tention,  to  some  extent.  At  any  rate  I  will  venture  to 
hope  that  hereafter  with  increasing  pertinacity  they  fre¬ 
quently  will  compel  your  renewed  attention,  and  through 
you  come  to  be  more  particularly  and  favorably  considered 
by  others. 

While  the  subject  which  I  am  to  present  to  your  con¬ 
sideration  to-day  and  the  conclusions  I  hope  we  all  shall 
reach,  may  be  illumined  and  supported  by  a  great  variety 
and  wealth  of  illustration  and  reasoning,  still,  in  view  of  the 
limited  time  at  my  disposal,  I  shall,  in  my  argument  of  our 
case,  dwell  mainly  on  one  point — that  of  public  safety — 
which  I  deem  to  be  so  controlling  that,  on  its  ground  alone, 
the  court  of  public  opinion  cannot  fail  finally  to  give  judg¬ 
ment  in  our  favor. 

It  is  this  general  favorable  public  judgment  that  we  first 
especially  need,  and  if  in  my  address  I  may  seem  to  be 
making  unnecessary  effort  to  convert  you  who  already  be¬ 
lieve,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  I  have  largely  in  mind 
the  great  public  behind  you,  whom  I  am  so  hopeful  of 
your  aid  in  reaching  and  influencing  with  our  united 
thoughts. 


MY  SUBJKCT  IS  KDUCATIONAB  EXTENSION. 

I  have  come  to  plead  for  more  education  ;  for  greater 
than  their  present  share  in  the  uplifting  blessings  of  men¬ 
tal  culture  and  knowledge,  for  those  whom  fate  has  not 
given  seats  at  the  intellectual  feasts  where  you  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  mind  enriching  privileges  of  favored  guests, — 
privileges  whose  obvious  advantages  need  almost  no  other 
proving  than  the  graceful  oratory  and  sound  philosophy 
with  which  we  have  been  delighted  and  instructed  on  this 
interesting  Commencement  day  by  this  brilliant  graduating 
class. 

Young  gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  i8pg: 

The  world  has  learned  to  set  high  mark  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  graduates  of  Union  College, — who  for  a 
century  have  adorned  all  the  fields  of  human  activity,  and 
it  will  rejoice  to  welcome  you  to  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

Your  useful  careers  will  illustrate  by  sharpness  of  con¬ 
trasts  how  much  the  mass  of  mankind  needs  the  uplifting 
influences  which*may  be  provided  in  helpful  degree  through 
Educational  Extension, — a  cause  which  I  confidently  an¬ 
ticipate  will  receive  your  active,  earnest,  intelligent  and 
potent  support. 

The  cause  has  already  received  much  encouragement ; 
but  the  history  of  all  educational  progress  admonishes  us 
that  it  may  need  for  a  time  a  constituency  with  staying 
powers,  and  I  wish  to  enlist  all  here,  both  old  and  young, 
as  its  defenders  and  propagandists. 

As  before  indicated  I  cannot  expect  to  much  enlighten 
any  of  you,  nor  is  it  your  consciences  that  I  shall  particul¬ 
arly  seek  to  quicken,  by  my  reflections  ;  for  I  conceive  that 
we  are  all  of  one  belief,  and  that  we  have  gathered  at  the 
home  of  this  cherished  Alma  Mater,  rather  as  worshipers 
at  her  shrine,  devotees  of  her  religion — the  gospel  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  my  address  will  be  in  behalf  of  w^hat  must 
partake,  in  large  degree,  of  the  nature  of  educational  mis¬ 
sion  work. 
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Were  I  to  precede  my  sermon  by  the  reading  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  litany,  your  thoughts  would  be  spoken  in  con¬ 
fessing  an  earnest  belief  in  the  holy  cause  of  human  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  our  united  responses  we  would  accept,  as  an 
epitome  of  our  faith,  Wendell  Philip’s  declaration  that 
‘  ‘  Education  is  the  only  interest  worthy  the  deep,  controll¬ 
ing  anxiety  of  the  thoughtful  man.” 

Ours  is  a  short  but  comprehensive  creed,  that  grows 
in  comprehensiveness  with  contemplation  ;  and  it  is  of  its 
growth,  and  of  hopes  for  its  expansion  in  vital  conception 
and  practical  application,  that  I  would  briefly  speak  to-day. 

For  such  purpose,  but  few  extracts  from  our  catechism 
will  be  needed.  We  will  be  permitted,  with  its  sanction, 
to  define  education  as  the  development  and  training  of 
natural  powers  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  to  de¬ 
clare  it  a  recognized  individual  privilege,  and  to  assert 
that,  to  some  extent,  its  promotion  is  a  public  duty. 

Here,  where  we  may  dwell  longest,  we  shall  be  in 
greatest  danger  of  having  our  orthodoxy  questioned. 

Certainly,  my  interpretation  of  our  creed  as  to  the  true 
measure  of  public  duty  in  the  promotion  of  human  educa¬ 
tion,  is  that  of  the  liberal  school,  and  which  I  believe  can 
justify  its  views,  if,  as  is  generally  conceded,  the  public 
has  any  duty  in  the  premises. 

By  the  public,  we  mean,  of  course,  society  as  organ¬ 
ized  into  the  governing  State,  with  legislative  powers,  ex¬ 
ecutive  authority  and  right  of  taxation. 

And  the  State :  it  is  the  people.  When  we  have 
learned  their  needs  and  have  their  consent,  we  can  define 
its  purpose  and  powers.  With  us  it  is  no  separate  entity. 

In  general  terms  then,  we  not  only  justify  action  by 
the  State,  but  find  therein  its  duty,  if  we  prove  resultant 
benefits  to  the  people  collectively. 

In  this  day  and  generation  there  will  be  few  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  soundness  of  such  doctrine.  Divergence  will 
come,  if  at  all,  in  its  practical  application. 
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Happily  for  our  limited  time  and  for  our  premises,  we 
do  not  need  to  defend  what  the  State  is  already  doing  for 
the  cause  of  public  education.  Its  present  advanced  posi¬ 
tion,  reached  by  parallels,  is  now  an  impregnable  fortress. 
No  other  function  of  government  has  such  popular  ap¬ 
proval  ;  no  other  public  burdens  are  so  cheerfully  borne  ; 
for  no  other  uses  are  taxes  so  willingly  paid. 

Criticism  there  may  be  as  to  methods  :  those  who  are 
not  content  with  the  measure  of  the  work  done,  like  my¬ 
self,  wish  for  more. 

The  seedtime  of  our  present  educational  husbandry  is 
too  short  to  assure  a  full  harvest, — certainly  the  harvest 
which  is  desired  is  not  reaped  in  its  fullness,  even  if  noth¬ 
ing  more  be  asked  from  education  by  the  State  than  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  State. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  axiomatic — at  least  needs  no 
proving  in  this  presence — that  the  ignorance  ol  its  citizens 
is  the  greatest  peril  of  a  free  State.  To  assure  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  such  a  State,  its  people — the  State  it¬ 
self — must  be  made  and  kept  intelligent. 

Our  own  State,  which  has  worthily  led  educational 
progress  in  this  country,  has  seemed  to  think  its  responsi¬ 
bility  met  by  providing  a  means  of  public  instruction  for 
children.  To  be  sure,  in  terms,  its  legislative  recognition 
of  ‘  ‘  school  age’  ’  extends  to  the  limit  of  minority,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  in  practice  its  school  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able  to  but  few  who  have  passed  beyond  the  period  of 
strict  childhood.  The  youths  of  the  community  have 
small  representation  within  the  walls  of  our  public  schools. 
Its  adult  citizens  have  neither  recognition  nor  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  presence  as  pupils  there. 

We  will  all  agree  that  education  may  desirably  begin 
with  the  earliest  practicable  age,  and  that  in  opportunities 
for  education  children  should  have  the  right  of  way.  We 
cannot  agree  that  provision  therefor  ends  the  duty  of  the 
State, — simply  to  itself. 

How  can  it  ? 
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It  is  ignorant  men  and  women  that  imperil  the  safety 
of  the  State.  Uninformed  children,  as  such,  are  compara¬ 
tively  innocuous  ;  the  evil  of  their  ignorance  rests  mainly 
in  prophesy.  By  all  means  avert  its  fulfillment :  that  is 
commendable  generosity  to  posterity. 

And  by  all  effective  means  make  extinguished  war¬ 
fare  upon  the  pestilential  ignorance  that  stalks  abroad  in 
present  maturity  :  this  is  enlightened  justice  to  ourselves. 

But  how  have  we  in  this  matter  become  so  thoughtful 
for  the  next  generation,  and  so  indifferent  to  our  own  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  ? 

Is  it  the  supreme  virtue  of  self-abnegation  ? 

There  is  no  need  for  such  sacrifice.  We  cannot  claim 
such  credit. 

It  is  obtuseness  that  has  afflicted  us.  Unaccountably, 
we  have  seemed  to  think  that  to  no  extent,  worthy  of  the 
support  of  the  State,  can  valuable  instruction  be  imparted 
to  others  than  children,  or  at  least  not  in  ways  generally 
available  to  others.  It  has  been  a  stiffing  fallacy. 

The  greater  teachableness  of  children,  as  well  as  their 
greater  need  of  guidance,  has  justly  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  early  instruction  ;  but  it  should  not  have  ob¬ 
scured  the  possibility  and  usefulness  of  increasing  by  suit¬ 
able  means  the  knowledge  of  more  mature  minds. 

King  Solomon,  in  the  proverb,  ‘  ‘  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de¬ 
part  from  it,  ’  ’  does  not  teach  that  older  wanderers  may  not 
be  led  to  follow  after  wisdom,  and  come  to  sing  thereof 
with  him,  “  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.” 

His  earlier  proverb  is  in  evidence  : 

‘  ‘  A  wise  man  will  hear,  and  will  increase  learning  ; 
and  a  man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise  coun¬ 
sels.  ’  ’ 

We  certainly  cannot,  by  appealing  to  the  teachings  of 
Solomon,  escape  condemnation  for  our  contented  long  halt 
in  the  development  of  systems  of  public  education. 
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But  no  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  teachability  of 
adult  minds  ;  we  all  know  that  however  liberal,  leading 
and  helpful  the  technical  courses  of  the  school  life  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  the  real  lasting,  complementing  education 
is  largely  acquired  in  mature  years. 

What  will  be  learned  then  is,  in  the  main,  a  question 
of  opportunity  and  environment.  The  idle  hours  of  phys¬ 
ical  maturity,  even  more  than  those  of  childhood,  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  machinations  of  the  spirit  of  evil.  Has  the 
State  no  concern  in  moulding  or  mending  the  character,  or 
in  the  continued  growth  in  useful  knowledge,  of  its  active 
citizens  ?  The  question  answers  itself. 

And  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conviction  that  the 
duty  of  the  State  will  not  be  discharged  in  its  fullness,  until 
it  shall  provide  and  maintain  ample,  suitable  and  alluring 
opportunities  for  useful  education,  within  the  'reach  of  all 
who  make  up  our  commonwealth. 

We  are  pressing  to  a  broad  conclusion,  and  will  be 
strengthened  therein  by  taking  particular  account  of  the 
great  army  of  growing  minds,  between  a  dozen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  that  theoretically  are  acknowledgd  educa¬ 
tional  wards  of  the  State,  but  who  are  not  found  in  its 
schools.  They  make  up  that  startling  per  centage — nearly 
one-half  of  all  of  “school  age” — for  whom  our  schools 
have  no  potential  existence. 

In  our  simvey  of  the  educational  field,  nothing  can 
cause  us  greater  regret,  or  deeper  concern,  than  the  failure 
of  our  public  school  system  to  reach  with  continuing  edu¬ 
cational  influence  these  young  people  during  the  most  im¬ 
pressionable  years  of  their  lives,  when  character  and 
mental  powers  are  most  easily  formed  and  developed. 

But  whatsoever  our  grieving,  they  answer  not  to  the 
pedagogue’s  roll  call. 

Our  existing  schools  are  not  in  fault ;  they  are  good 
and  suitable  within  their  sphere.  No  changes  should  be 
contemplated  that  will  in  any  way  lessen  the  invaluable 
work  they  are  now  doing. 
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The  real  trouble  is  that  under  present  conditions  of 
organized  society  the  spheres  of  childhood  and  adolescence 
are  seldom  concentric.  They  must  have  different  treat¬ 
ment.  There  should  be  provided  additional  opportunities 
for  education,  adapted  to  the  conditions  which  environ  the 
great  mass  of  our  youths  and  prevent  their  continued  at¬ 
tendance  at  ordinary  schools.  Almost  before  childhood 
has  run  its  course,  the  struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
begins  and  with  mournful  inexorableness  withdraws  vast 
numbers  from  the  reach  of  present  methods  of  public  in¬ 
struction. 

The  evil  portents  of  such  absenteeism  do  not  need 
emphasizing  ;  nor,  in  anticipating  the  maturity  of  their 
untutored  minds,  does  it  need  to  be  said  anew  that  in  the 
ignorance  of  its  citizens  lurk  the  greatest  dangers  to  the 
welfare,  and  prepetuity  even,  of  free  States. 

If  for  nothing  but  to  forefend  against  such  embodied 
dangers,  the  State  should  organize  and  maintain  efficient 
and  comprehensive  systems  of  public  instruction,  that  will 
wage  incessant,  conquering  warfare  upon  harmful  human 
ignorance,  wherever  it  may  exist, — in  childhood,  youth,  or 
adult  life. 

Now,  perhaps,  I  may  have  “crossed  the  Rubicon/’ 
if  any  such  boundary  confronted  me 

Here  it  is  probably,  that  my  heresy  buds  if  it  shall 
blossom  anywhere. 

But  has  there  yet  been  any  departure  from  our  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  ? 

It  certainly  was  not  heterodox  to  claim  that  to  some 
extent  the  promotion  of  education  is  a  public  duty  ;  and 
we  have  simply  sought  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  proper 
limitation  of  that  extent,  which  leaves  in  peril  the  safety 
of  the  State.  The  same  convincing  reasoning  that  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century  recruited  and  led  to  victory  the  de¬ 
voted  army  of  peaceful  patriots  who  overcame  prolonged 
bitter  opposition  and  finally  succeeded  in  firmly  establish¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  our  beneficent  system  of  free  com- 
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mon  schools  for  children,  speaks  to-day  with  the  added 
force  of  demonstrated  truth  and  now  demands  of  the  State 
due  provision  of  additional  suitable  available  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  means  for  the  education  of  all  whom  existing 
public  schools  do  not  and  cannot  reach.  And  this  logical¬ 
ly  includes  not  only  the  youths  out  of  school,  who  pre¬ 
maturely  have  been  compelled  to  take  on  the  burdens  and 
conditions  of  adult  life,  but  equally  their  ignorant  adult 
brothers.  Their  similiar  circumstances  call  for  similiar 
treatment. 

The  State  has  confessed  its  duty  to  educate  youths,  by 
attempting  to  provide  therefor  in  part  in  our  present  public 
schools.  Can  failure  fully  to  accomplish  the  desired  object 
therein  prove  more  than  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  ?  As  to  youths,  is  not  the  only  open  question  that 
of  a  choice  of  additional  means  ?  and  which,  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  must  certainly  open  the  doors  of  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  might  be  made  available  to  adults. 

Shall  the  latter  be  denied  equal  admittance  ?  The  de¬ 
mands  of  both  classes  upon  our  attention  are  enforced  by 
the  same  reasoning. 

We  preach  no  new  doctrine  as  to  the  evils  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  or  of  the  dangers  with  which  it  threatens  the  State. 
The  casus  belli  is  unchanged  :  we  ask  only  that  the  State 
shall  use  all  effective  means  of  warfare  in  the  educational 
crusade  against  ignorance — which  we  would  have  clearly 
recognized  as  always  a  public  enemy,  to  be  attacked 
wherever  entrenched. 

But,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment.  In  our  anxiety  to 
prove  the  necessity  and  justify  the  propriety  of  the  State 
making  further  marked  advances  along  educational  lines, 
let  us  not  forget  or  stint  our  appreciation  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,  nor  be  unmindful  of  what  is  being  done  for 
public  education. 

We  cannot  stop  as  we  would  like  to  do  and  in  this 
connection  dwell  upon  the  excellent  and  most  commend¬ 
able  educational  work  of  private  persons  and  associations. 
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The  encouraging  results  of  their  labors  strikingly  attest 
the  possibilities  and  value  of  such  teaching  as  may  be  done 
outside  of  ordinary  schools.  But  from  the  nature  of  things 
their  efforts  do  and  can  reach  only  the  fringe  of  the  great 
evil  we  are  contemplating.  Their  relation  to  the  great 
work  called  for,  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  few  private 
schools  which  were  the  entirely  inadequate  predecessors  of 
our  present  public  schools.  The  State  alone  can  organize 
and  maintain  a  system  of  educational  work  of  such  fitness, 
power  and  continuity  of  purpose  as  will  be  required  for  the 
general  extinction  of  existing  widespread  public  ignorance. 

The  glory  which  the  State  has  heretofore  won  in  the 
forefront  of  educational  progress,  assures  our  confidence  in 
its  worthy  future  action. 

Indeed,  it  has  already  been  the  first  of  all  our  com¬ 
monwealths,  aye,  the  first  civil  government  in  the  world, 
to  sound  the  bugle  call  for  a  forward  march  along  the  lines 
we  are  urging.  And  since  the  successful  establishment  of 
our  free  common  schools,  there  has  been  no  foundationary 
educational  legislation  of  more  far  reaching  importance  or 
more  encouraging  in  prophetic  beneficence  to  organized 
society,  than  chapter  303,  of  the  laws  of  1891,  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  its  legis¬ 
lature,  with  executive  approval,  recognized  the  duty  of 
this  great  imperium  in  imperio  to  make  some  efibrt — I 
will  quote  its  words — “To  provide  for,  promote,  more 
widely  extend  to,  and  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  people 
at  large,  adults  as  well  as  youth,  opportunities  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  education.  ’  ’ 

If  this  legislation  and  the  work  which  it  immediately 
contemplated,  must  be  regarded  as  tentative,  its  brief  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  narrow  and  restricted  as  it  has  been,  has 
strikingly  confirmed  the  need  and  demand  for  some  public 
encouragement  and  support  of  education  for  both  adults 
and  youths  out  of  school,  and  carries  conviction  that  the 
cornerstone  of  the  cause  has  been  laid  on  foundations 
eternal.  It  remains  for  us  to  defend  the  inclosure,  and 
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help  to  fashion  and  build  the  superstructure  that  assuredly 
will  arise  thereon. 

We  may  expect  doubts  and  unforeseen  obstacles  to  ap¬ 
pear  ;  delays  and  discouragements  will  supervene  ;  still 
there  will  be  no  lasting  defeat,  no  permanent  retreat.  Past 
progress  presages  future  advancement,  in  due  time. 

Our  present  universally  cherished  State  system  of  free 
common  schools,  came  not  at  the  first  bidding ;  nor  full- 
fledged  at  its  birth.  And  it  has  had  periods  of  stagnation 
and  has  encountered  strenuous  opposi^ion  ;  but  viewed  in 
the  present,  its  growth  has  been  marvelous  and  cheering. 
A  glance  at  its  origin  and  development  will  nourish  our 
patience  and  courage  now. 

Almost  coincident  with  the  birth  of  Union  College,  in 
1795,  the  legislature  passed  “An  act  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  schools,”  making  an  appropriation  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  annually,  ‘  ‘  for  the  term  of  five  years  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  maintaining  schools.  ’  ’ 

This  moderate  beginning  of  State  aid  to  common 
schools,  was  made  only  after  repeated  urging  by  thought¬ 
ful  citizens  and  enlightened  public  oflBcials. 

The  early  Governors  of  the  State  deserve  grateful 
remembrance  for  their  wise  and  persistent  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  civil  support  of  public  education. 

And  it  is  just  and  pleasing  to  recall  that  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  although  more  especially  charged  with 
the  incorporation  and  supervision  of  colleges  and  academies 
— institutions  of  so  called  higher  education,  were  leading 
and  untiring  advocates  of  the  establishment  throughout  the 
State  of  public  common  schools.  They  realized  then,  as 
they  ever  have,  that  the  cause  of  education  is  a  unit, — ^that 
it  can  have  no  justly  antagonistic  divisions. 

In  their  reports  to  the  legislature  in  each  of  the  years 
1793,  1794  and  1795,  the  Regents  earnestly  pressed  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  need  for  public  schools,  and  in  the  latter 
year  the  said  ‘  ‘  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  schools  ’  ’  was 
passed. 
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But  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  schools,  was 
succeeded  by  great  discouragements  for  them.  The  tenta- 
»  tive  period  of  five  years,  for  which  the  appropriation  of  the 

law  was  made,  expired  in  1800,  and  it  was  not  until  1812 
that  the  legislature  was  again  roused  to  the  action  that 
♦  laid  the  really  first  foundations  of  our  existing  public  com¬ 

mon  schools.  Some  of  the  first  pupils  therein  are  still  liv¬ 
ing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  early  contest  was  for  a 
State  system  of  common  schools.  That  secured,,  there 
followed  later  the  great  struggle  for  free  schools. 

But  success  came  not  with  one  apparently  decisive 
battle.  Even  after  the  popular  vote  in  1849,  of  nearly  three 
to  one  in  favor  of  free  schools,  opposition  did  not  cease, 
but  continued  so  active  and  persistent  that  the  fruits  of  the 
great  victory  were  not  fully  secured  until  the  century  had 
long  passed  its  meridian. 

How  succeeding  generations  will  wonder,  that  the 
people  of  this  State  could  ever  have  hesitated  to  give  the 
most  cordial  welcome  to  free  common  schools  for  children! 
And  not  less  will  they  marvel,  if  in  their  train  there  follows 
not  soon,  under  reasonable  State  aid  and  encouragement, 
ample  provision  of  suitable,  alluring  and  available  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  general  education  of  adults  and  youths  not 
now  provided  for  by  our  public  schools. 

But  such  marveling,  in  some  degree,  there  probably 
must  be.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  conservative  my¬ 
opes  will  refrain  from  rehearsing  the  old  arguments,  and 
bringing  forth  the  old  brooms  that  sought  to  sweep  back 
the  resistless  incoming  tide  of  public  free  schools  for  the 
young. 

Probably  we  will  be  again  lectured  upon  the  wrong  of 
taking  the  money  of  the  many  to  benefit  the  few.  Social¬ 
istic  heresy  may  be  imputed  ;  and  the  anarchists- — whose 
most  deadly  enemy  is  popular  education — perhaps  be 
'  taught  that  we  are  their  disguised  allies. 
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Yet,  if  the  new  is  good,  it  surety  will  come,  and  come 
to  stay,  bringing  blessings  for  all  classes.  Let  none  fear 
to  give  it  testing  trial.  Surely  no  lasting  dangers  can  lurk 
therein. 

And  how  are  we  more  justified,  on  principle,  in  tak¬ 
ing  public  money  for  the  support  of  free  education  for 
children,  to  prevent  them  from  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
than  in  its  use  for  the  abatement  of  such  social  evil  by 
teaching  it  out  of  adults  ? 

Shall  we  fortify  against  invasion,  and  not  drive  out 
an  army  of  occupation?  Though  prevention  be  better 
than  cure,  as  surely  it  is, — that  is  part  of  our  case  ;  still 
for  existing  disease,  shall  not  cure  also  be  attempted  ? 

Both,  if  either,  in  invoking  State  aid  are  socialistic. 
And  so  then  are  all  the  established  beneficent  functions  of 
government. 

But  our  supporting  reasoning  is  free  from  anything 
that  could  have  a  socialistic  tinge  ;  and  the  one  justifica¬ 
tion  which  we  have  persistently  urged,  the  highest  social 
and  personal  right  and  necessity, — that  of  organized  self¬ 
protection,  is  the  conclusive  answer  to  all  anarchistic  the¬ 
orizing. 

And  what  shall  more  effectually  quiet  the  discontented 
classes,  whose  complaints  are  not  all  unjust,  than  a  wider 
diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  and  a  greater  equalization 
of  opportunities  for  its  acquisition  ? 

But  while  no  other  justification  can  be  needed  for 
governmental  action,  than  the  protection  of  its  citizens 
from  danger  or  injury, — the  averting  of  evil,  it  also  pro¬ 
perly  secures  for  their  enjoyment  blessings  of  positive 
good,  not  otherwise  attainable,  that  more  than  compensate 
for  its  burdens. 

By  what  other  right  have  we  at  public  expense  our 
highways  ;  our  systems  of  water  supply  ;  our  systems  of 
public  works  generally  ;  or  our  public  parks,  musuems 
and  libraries  ?  And  although  we  have  insisted  upon  re¬ 
regarding  our  public  schools  more  particularly  as  prophetic 
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guardians  of  social  order,  they  exist  not  solely  under  the 
sanction  of  the  inherent  police  powers  of  States.  Kven  if 
not  at  all  needed  as  such  allies  of  organized  government, 
we  would  not  willingly  or  wisely  let  them  go,  were  their 
^  cost  far  greater  than  it  is. 

Nor,  to  justify  governmental  expenditures,  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  harvest  of  return  shall  be  seen  standing  ready 
for  the  sickle,  before  the  seed  may  be  sown. 

And  who  need  say  when  or  where,  or  with  what  in¬ 
crease,  educational  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  will  or  will 
not  return  ? 

It  always  has  come  back  multiplied  ;  and  as  to  those 
things  of  which  the  past  has  given  proof,  the  future  may 
have  some  trusting. 

Nowhere  has  seeding  been  succeeded  more  surely  or 
by  more  bountiful  harvests,  than  in  educational  husbandry. 

It  is  not  charity  we  ask, — or  at  least  no  more  than 
that  most  abundant  charity,  which  begins  and  stays  at 
home.  We  are  not  pleading  for  State  aid  to  dependent 
classes.  It  is  their  very  devotion  to  independent  self-help- 
fulness  that  keeps  them  beyond  the  possibility  of  sharing 
directly  in  the  enlightening  and  uplifting  influences  of  ex¬ 
isting  public  educational  facilities. 

And  it  is  this  exacting  labor,  whose  shackles  they 
wear,  that  is  creating  our  public  wealth.  If  with  only 
selfish  inspiration,  shall  we  not  by  all  means  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  cultivation  of  their  mental  powers  increase  their 
productive  capacity  ? 

If  they  cannot  come  home  to  dinner,  pack  their  lunch 
baskets  with  abundant  nourishment,  if  you  would  profit 
by  their  physical  strength.  But  is  not  the  usefulness  of 
the  latter  measured  by  the  intelligence  which  guides  it  ? 
»  And  if  they  cannot  come  to  the  daily  intellectual  feasts  of 

our  schools  and  Universities,  forget  not  that  they  have 
hungering  minds  that  must  feed  upon  something,  and  can 
f  be  led  to  prefer  health  and  strength  giving  mental  food,  if 

made  attainable. 
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All  the  money  that  liberal  France  ever  spent  on  public 
education,  would  fail  to  measure  the  pecuniary  value  alone 
to  that  country,  of  the  services  her  great  chemist  and 
scientist,  M.  Pasteur,  has  rendered  to  her  and  all  mankind, 
in  return  for  and  by  reason  of  the  public  aid  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  given  him  in  perfecting  his  earlier  education  and 
in  pursuing  his  later  studies. 

One  such  product  in  a  century,  would  be  more  than 
ample  encouragement  for  keeping  all  possible  educational 
fires  in  full  blast. 

I  wish  we  had  time  to  linger  upon  the  career  of  this 
great  man  ;  it  speaks  for  us  trumpet-tongued. 

How  charming,  delightful  and  touching  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  celebration  of  his  seventieth  birthday — last 
December.  The  whole  world  laid  the  tribute  of  its  grati¬ 
tude  and  admiration  at  his  feet.  The  President  of  France, 
after  speaking  in  her  name  the  nation’s  gratitude,  tenderly 
embraced  him  on  the  public  platform.  His  life  and  scien¬ 
tific  achievements  have  answered  the  narrow  minded  ob¬ 
jections,  urged  in  the  previous  generation  to  the  national 
aid  to  public  education. 

There  is  one  sentence  in  M.  Pasteur’s  response  to  the 
honoring  greetings  extended  to  him  which  contains  a  les¬ 
son  we  ought  not  to  miss.  He  said  : 

‘  ‘  A  few  years  ago,  before  the  public  authorities  and 
the  municipal  council  had  provided  science  with  splendid 
buildings,  a  man  whom  I  loved  and  admired,  Claude  Ber¬ 
nard,  had  for  a  laboratory,  a  few  steps  from  here,  nothing 
but  a  cellar.  Perhaps  it  was  there  he  was  struck  by  the 
malady  which  carried  him  off.  ’  ’ 

What  pathos  in  the  suggested  thought  !  How  shall 
France  forgive  herself  for  tardiness  in  providing  suitable 
educational  aid  and  facilities  for  her  studious  citizens  ? 

Would  time  permit,  a  vast  throng  of  witnesses — liv¬ 
ing  and  dead — might  be  called  to  give  from  their  exper¬ 
ience  cumulative  testimony  in  support  of  our  contention 
that  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  governing  power  to  fur- 
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wish  every  possible  opportunity  and  encouragement  for  the 
j  beneficial  development  and  culture  of  the  minds  of  its  citi¬ 
zens. 

Object  lessons  abound,  illustrating  the  wastefulness  of 
4-  the  economy  that  permits  the  germs  of  benign  mental 
powers  to  be  stifled  by  the  rank  growing  noxious  weeds  of 
ignorance. 

And  who  shall  measure  the  loss  the  world  has  hereto¬ 
fore  suffered  in  the  death  of  undeveloped  genius,  which 
under  favoring  circumstances  might  have  scattered  untold 
blessings  in  unfolding. 

With  strengthened  wings  and  freer  flight,  some  audac¬ 
ious  mind  might  ere  this  have  set  us  free  from  many  of 
our  laboring  oars  ;  perhaps  by  attaching  our  leading  lines 
to  some  great  and  as  yet  unrecognized  moving  force  in 
nature, — or  possibly  to  that  which  sends  the  world  whirl¬ 
ing  through  space  and  spinning  on  its  axis. 

We  may  be  asked  for  specifications  as  to  methods  of 
Educational  Extension  work.  But  we  have  no  time  to 
and  cannot  dwell  profitably  upon  such  details  now.  They 
will  fall  largely  within  the  realm  of  speculation,  until  ex¬ 
perience  has  tested  their  adaptability  to  the  ends  agreed 
upon  and  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

First  of  all  must  come  clear  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  promote  the  education  of  all  of  its  citizens. 

As  to  children  and  youths  who  can  attend  school,  the 
duty  has  been  freely  confessed,  and  with  unflagging  per¬ 
manent  purpose  is  being  worthily  fulfilled,  through  the 
agencies  of  existing  public  schools. 

And  as  we  have  seen,  by  its  law  of  1891  (Chapter 
303),  this  State  has  admitted  conscientious  concern  for  the 
t  educational  advancement  of  its  less  fortunate  citizens — 
those  for  whom  schools  have  no  seats  and  school  houses 
no  doors.  There  was  great  encouragement  in  the  passage 
I  of  that  law  and  in  the  legislative  unanimity  with  which  it 
was  adopted.  But  yet,  in  a  sense,  it  was  only  tentative 
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legislation,  and  its  appropriation  has  been  exhausted  and 
not  yet  renewed. 

The  execution  of  its  beneficent  provisions  is  sus¬ 
pended,  as  was  the  fate,  before  noted,  of  the  earlier  founda¬ 
tionary  legislation  (that  of  1795)  for  our  public  common 
schools. 

What  now  is  primarily  needed,  is  to  have  the  State 
take  up  the  work  of  Educational  Extension  as  one  of  p  er- 
manence,  to  be  supported  like  and  as  part  of  its  system  of 
public  instruction,  by  reasonable  appropriations  to  follow 
perennially,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  development  and  elaboration  of  the  work  to  be 
done  should  be  committed  to  the  studious  supervision  of 
capable  State  officials.  Who  they  shall  be,  or  of  what  de¬ 
partment  of  the  State’s  organized  service,  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  if  only  there  be  comprehension  of  the  demands  of 
the  work  and  it  be  pursued  with  intelligent  devotion. 

And  while  disclaiming  representative  character  here 
to-day,  I  still  will  assume  that  therein  I  speak  the 
thoughts  of  my  brother  Regents  ;  and  I  may  further  affirm 
that  the  motive  which  impelled  their  active  efforts  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Educational  Extension  law  of  1891,  and 
makes  them  anxious  that  the  State  with  liberal  support 
shall  assure  the  continuance  of  its  contemplated  work,  is 
the  same  which  led  their  wise  and  faithful  predecessors 
persistently  to  importune  the  legislature  to  establish  com¬ 
mon  schools,  in  order — let  us  quote  their  admirably  ex¬ 
pressive  words — “to  spread  useful  knowledge  through 
every  part  of  our  happy  and  flourishing  State.”  The 
wider  diffusion  of  such  knowledge  is  to-day,  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  chief  concern  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University. 

The  most  suitable  methods  of  carrying  out  the  long 
avowed  and  now  enlarged  purpose  of  the  State,  will  sur¬ 
vive  the  winnowing  of  time  and  experience,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  its  other  fields  of  educational  work. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the 
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record  of  the  development  of  the  present  system  of  public 
instruction  in  our  common  schools,  that  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  and  favored  method  of  teaching.  But  it  has  so  long 
since  passed  out  of  use  as  to  be  almost  forgotten. 

That  as  an  educational  method  it  was  faulty  and  failed 
of  satisfactory  results,  weighed  not  at  all  against  the  value 
or  importance  of  public  schools. 

Nor  will  there  be  any  less  need  of  efforts  to  extend 
educational  opportunities  to  and  bring  their  uplifting  in¬ 
fluence  to  bear  upon  all  the  people,  because  difiiculties  may 
be  encountered  in  devising  and  adapting  the  means  most 
suitable  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  assuredly  beneficent 
purpose. 

It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  distinctive  re¬ 
lation  of  the  State  to  the  work,  wisely  may  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  organization,  supervision  and  stimulation; 
and  that  so  far  as  it  shall  share  the  expenses  of  the  work 
in  any  locality,  such  aid  shall  be  so  proportioned  to  the 
work  done  as  to  encourage  more  earnest  and  larger  local 
efforts  and  contributions  therefor.  Such,  in  substance, 
has  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  State  in  developing 
our  existing  school  system. 

And  as  in  such  other  work,  it  may  be  left  to  time  to 
find  the  equitable  adjustment  of  expenses  between  the 
State  at  large  and  localities  where  educational  extension 
work  shall  be  done,  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

As  to  the  probable  extent  of  the  pecuniary  require¬ 
ments  of  the  proposed  new  educational  departure,  it  is  idle 
now  to  estimate .  They  need  not  be  great  in  the  beginning; 
still  I  believe  and  hope  that  the  work  will  so  prove  its  use¬ 
fulness  that  greater  expenditures  than  we  now  conceive 
will  be  justifiably  demanded  and  cheerfully  conceded.  But 
that  also  may  be  left  to  the  future.  We  need  not  fear  the 
extravagance  of  those  who  come  after  us  ;  they  will  be 
able  to  judge  the  work  by  demonstrated  results  and  will 
pay  only  for  value  received.  Certainly,  after  enlighten- 
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ment  by  Educational  Extension  agencies,  they  may  be 
trusted  to  hold  the  purse-strings  for  themselves. 

Were  we  to  enter  at  all  upon  consideration  and  antici¬ 
pation  of  means  and  methods  to  be  employed,  it  would 
seem  obvious  that  local  public  libraries  will  be  natural 
centers  and  most  useful  agencies  in  the  work.  Their  mul¬ 
tiplication  and  enlargement  may  well  receive  additional 
stimulating  aid.  In  useful  contemplation  their  keepers 
may  become  faculties  of  instructors  for  the  new  educational 
work,  and  doubtless  in  time  such  teachers  will  be  espec¬ 
ially  fitted  therefor,  as  teachers  generally — with  such 
marked  advantage — are  now  trained  in  our  normal  schools. 

But  says  some  mind,  given  to  classification  and  de¬ 
tails,  ‘  ‘  What  are  you  going  to  teach  the  people  out  of 
school  ?  ’’ 

Well,  we  have  no  time  now  to  answer  that  question 
either.  And  if  a  bill  of  particulars  is  required,  I  may  say 
I  don’t  know  :  or  rather,  I  will  say,  teach  them  anything 
and  everything  useful  and  true  that  they  don’t  know,  and 
are  willing  to  try  to  learn. 

Begin  where  their  ignorance  has  set  its  mark  :  stop 
only  where  lack  of  capacity,  or  uncontrollable  circumstan¬ 
ces  erect  impassable  barriers. 

That  can  be  translated  into  a  sufi&ciently  comprehen¬ 
sive  curriculum.  It  may  begin  with  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet :  I  hope  there  will  be  students  so  awakened  and 
aided  by  Educational  Extension  agencies,  that  of  their 
learning  it  shall  come  to  be  said,  as  in  the  middle  ages  of 
the  scholarship  of  Albertus  Magnus,  it  comprehends  all 
human  knowledge. 

Some  timorous  conservative  friends  may  shake  their 
heads  here  and  say,  “  That  looks  like  higher  education  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  we  don’t  know  about  that.” 
Well,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  contend  with  them.  The 
future  will  take  care  of  such  difficulties.  There  is  ample 
work,  upon  which  all  can  agree,  to  engage  all  our  energies 
in  the  present.  If  we  promptly  set  about  it,  it  yet  will 
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be  sadly  long  before  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  an  intellectual  plane  where  they  can  or  will  try 

♦  to  do  much  in  the  fields  of  what  is  now  called  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

We  may  let  the  conservatives  fix  the  boundary  lines 

*  where  they  will.  Our  only  anxiety  need  be  to  have  the 
good  work  begin,  with  assurance  of  continued  support. 
Its  future  frontiers  will  adjust  themselves.  Education  is 
growth,  and  who  shall  mark  its  ultimation  ? 

And  higher  education,  indeed,  is  but  an  abstraction  ; 
simply  a  convenient  term  in  temporary  classification.  As 
Chancellor  George  William  Curtis  well  said,  “  Higher 
education  is  simply  more  education.  ’  ’ 

The  alphabet  is  higher  education  to  one  who  knows 
not  how  to  read.  Why  seek  to  establish  artificial  limits 
to  mental  progress  ?  Why  hesitate  to  take  and  give  all 
useful  education  attainable  ?  The  more  and  the  higher, 
the  better. 

The  Colleges  of  a  century  ago  were  hardly  more  than 
are  our  schools  of  to-day.  Both  we  earnestly  hope  will 
continue  to  grow. 

And  although  we  have  to-day  centered  our  thoughts 
upon  the  extension — the  carrying — of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  aids  to  those  who  cannot  come  for  them,  Edu¬ 
cational  Extension,  in  resultant  effect  and  in  generic  sense, 
will  demand  and  mean  increase  and  improvement  in  all  ex¬ 
isting  educational  facilities. 

In  no  contemplation  and  in  no  consequence  can  out¬ 
side  educational  work  have  other  effect  than  to  make  more 
generally  and  clearly  perceived  the  advantages  of  thorough 
scholastic  training  and  the  superior  opportunities  therefor 
^  offered  by  regular  schools  and  colleges  ;  and  it  will  surely 
increase  in  marked  degree  the  percentage  of  pupils  who 
shall  voluntarily  knock  at  their  doors  for  admission,  as  it 
will  inspire  private  benevolence  largely  to  increase  their 
endowments. 
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They  still  and  ever  must  train  the  best  captains,  and 
an  intelligent  rank  and  file  will  accept  only  thoroughly 
competent  and  cultured  commanders. 

Therein  is  one  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  our  belief 
in  the  perpetuity  of  our  cherished  republican  institutions. 
They  have  been  the  dream  of  the  world  in  all  times  ;  but, 
alas!  dreams  from  which  hitherto  have  always  come  rude 
awakenings,  making  the  philosophers  who  look  over  their 
shoulders  hopeless  of  man’s  capacity  for  self-government. 

But  in  this  age  and  favored  land  we  need  not  despair. 
The  individual  intelligence  that  understands  and  appre¬ 
ciates  the  inestimable  blessings  of  free  government  and 
comprehends  its  requirements,  can  be  extended  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large,  through  the  agency  of  universal  public  edu¬ 
cation,  which,  in  this  country,  at  least,  we  cannot  doubt 
will  finally  prevail. 

It  may  not  come  as  speedily  as  we  would  wish,  but  it 
will  come  ;  it  may  halt,  but  will  not  turn  back. 

And  our  hearts  may  echo,  with  the  joyousness  of  as¬ 
sured  faith.  President  Lincoln’s  eloquent  aspiration  for  the 
preservation  of  ‘  ‘  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  ’  ’  for  we  see  the  certain  coming  and  the 
redeeming,  preserving  power,  of  universal  education  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
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